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Our Unctuous Sam 


< Mes dove of peace on earth, and good-will to both back- 
ward and forward nations descended upon the Pan- 
American conference at Havana on a battleship, ten- 
dered its olive branch to the assembled diplomats, and 
steamed off to the applause of the Cuban people and the 
presidentially decreed praise of the Cuban press. It was 
a pretty show, but it left many in doubt as to whether 
the bird really was a dove or just the usual eagle, and 
the Latin-American peoples whose understanding and 
friendship it solicited are more puzzled and more than 
ever suspicious of the intentions of the United States. Mr. 
Coolidge went down to Havana to explain our friendly 
feelings toward the other nations of this continent and 
there is now need of explaining Mr. Coolidge to the 
Latin-Americans. 

Had a newspaper man from Mars been in the press 
box he surely would have wired home that he had at last 
found a rich and powerful nation on this earth that re- 
nounced swashbuckling tactics and regulates its behavior 
by the Golden Rule. “A determination to adjust differ- 
ences among ourselves not by resort to force, but by the 
application of the principles of justice and equity, is one 
of our strongest characteristics,” proclaimed the pacific 
Mr. Coolidge. And, “The sovereignty of small nations is 
respected.” The Martian would have been impressed by 
Mr. Coolidge’s biblical quotation to illustrate an ideal 
temper for nations. At the end of his speech the presi- 
dent invoked the guidance of the Pilot who had shown 
Columbus the way and who was present at the delibera- 
tions of the various founding fathers. Unfortunately the 
Latin-Americans do not dwell in Mars so their impression 
of Mr. Coolidge was colored by doubt-provoking exper- 
ience. They live in a region which has felt the United 
States’ sanctified fist—the weapon of imperialists the 
world over—used to adjust differences with other nations 
to our own satisfaction. Gradually, much of Central 
America is coming under our direct or indirect control: 
Haiti and Santo Domingo by conquest and Panama and 
Nicaragua by more devious tactics. To assure Latin- 
America that “The sovereignty of small nations is re- 
spected” at the precise moment when we are violating 
Nicaragua’s sovereignty must be a bit beyond the com- 
prehension of these backward people. Those who do not 
know the particular type of American who is so deft at 
keeping the right and left hands in ignorance of each 
other’s activities will be at a loss in trying to fathom Mr. 
Coolidge. To them he must seem a rather fiendish and 
revolting practical joker or else a monstrous hypocrite. 
It may well be that Mr. Coolidge is neither. 

Calvin Coolidge cannot yet be completely explained be- 
cause we have not adequately traced the historical evolu- 
tion of his kind. With all that has been written about 
Puritanism we have not yet soberly set about explaining 
historically the evolution of the Calvin Coolidge type of 
mind. This is the mind which believes business enter- 
prise to be permeated with a Divine purpose and as a 
consequence looks upon the national imperialism which is 
the result of our expanding business enterprise as a work- 
ing out of His will on earth. It is not hypocrisy, this 
shaking of a fist and an olive branch at the same time: 
it is merely an extremely elastic religious faith which 
believes that the voice of business is always the voice of 
God. We need someone to trace the genesis of this mental 
attitude in the United States just as Mr. R. H. Tawney 
charted its development in England in Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism. 

It does not take much study of American history to un- 
cover the roots of this mighty oak. The Puritan emi- 
grants to Massachusetts prepared the soil when they tried 
to establish a semi-communistic state in the wilderness 
in strict accordance with Gospel teaching. Business was 
severely regulated by holy precepts and bound up in re- 
s.rictions that would have pleased Lenin and irked 
Hoover. But commerce and prosperity played havoc with 
these dreams of a dictatorship of the holy. The second 
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generation and succeeding ones were busily engaged in 
laying up moth-corrupting treasures and they gradually 
sloughed off the Gospel socialism. Religion now became 
a matter of Sunday practice and week day theory. But 
though these counter-revolutionaries ceased to practice 
the Biblical rules in business they never left off thinking 
of business as being shaped in a divine pattern. The busi- 
ness firm had dropped God as partner but his name was 
retained on the letter head. 

John Hull was a typical merchant of this second gen- 
eration, of whom Weedon says, “there is no full stop 
either in thought or expression; the evolution of a high 
Providence runs into the £, s, d of the invoice.” A lag- 
gard debtor is exhorted: “I am afraid lest by keeping a 
drinking house you learn to tipple yourself and thereby 
stifle ye voice of your Conscience that else would call 
upon you to be Righteouse; me thinks some fruit might 
come to mee last Winter. Doe not I pray Nedglect mee 
this springe.” A respectable elder of about the same 
period, engaged in the lucrative business of importing 
slaves from Africa, always thanked the divine Pilot on 
the Sunday after a cargo of slaves arrived safely at 
Newport, “that an over-ruling Providence had been 
pleased to bring to this land of freedom another cargo 
of benighted heathen to enjoy the blessings of Gospel dis- 
pensation.” - 

A long jump through history and we see President Mc- 
Kinley taking counsel with the same divine Advisor on 
the question of what to do with the Philippines. Profes- 
sor Thomas Parker Moon has added the italicized com- 
ment: 

“I walked the floor of the White House night after 
night until midnight; and I am not ashamed to tell you, 
gentlemen, that I went down on my knees and prayed 
Almighty God for light and guidance more than one night. 
And one night it came to me this way—I don’t know how 
it was, but it came: 

(1) That we could not give them back to Spain—that 
would be cowardly and dishonorable (national honor 
theme). 

(2) That we could not turn them over to France or 
Germany—our commercial rivals in the Orient—that 
would be bad business and discreditable; (economic na- 
tionalism) . 

(3) That we could not leave them to themselves—they 
were unfit for self-government—and they would soon 
have anarchy and misrule worse than Spain’s was; 
(racial superiority). 

(4) That there was nothing left for us to do but to 
take them all, and to educaie the Filipinos, and uplift and 
civilize and christianize them as our fellow-men for whom 
Christ also died. (Altruism, the “white man’s burden,” and 
missionary zeal. The Filipinos, by the way, were already 
Christians, Roman Catholics, with the small exception of 
a small number of Mohammedan tribesmen.) 

“And then I went to bed, and went to sleep, and slept 
soundly.” 

We suspect that there is a great deal of direct rela- 
tionship between these men and the president, who said 
at Havana: “It is scarcely too much to say that the con- 
flicts which have been waged by our republics for 150 
years have been almost entirely for the purpose of se- 
curing independence and extending the domain of human 
freedom. When these have been accomplishd we have not 
failed to heed the admonition to beat our swords into 
plowshares.” 

While Mr. Coolidge was expressing these pious senti- 
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The Relevance of Hawthorne 


By NEWTON ARVIN 


HAT of past experience in America is rele- 

vant to present living? Mr. Newton Arvin 
dusts off the “classic” Hawthorne and reveals 
him as having a definite and important meaning 
for us, This is the second article of a series which 
will evaluate Americans of the past for practical 
purposes. In the first article of the series, which 
appeared in our issue for January 4, Mr. Gorham 
B. Munson showed how the education of Henry 
Adams may become useful for us as a guide in 
an autobiographical quest for life’s meaning. 


N The Golden Day, which I reviewed in these 
columns when it appeared, Mr. Lewis Mumford 
signalizes five writers as the major literary fig- 
ures of that brief and prosperous period in the 
story of the American imagination which his title 
so poetically defines. These writers are Emerson, 
Thoreau, Whitman, Melville, and Hawthorne. 
These are the men, says Mr. Mumford, in whose 
work we can still detect the central elements of 
our own experience, and to whom we can still re- 
sort as an Englishman resorts to Milton, or a 
Frenchman to Rousseau. Of them all, I suppose, 
however, the one to whom most of us nowadays 
would be least likely to resort, the one whose work 
we should expect to find most alien and most re- 
mote, is the one who conquered his contemporaries 
the most completely, save perhaps Emerson, of 
the five. I mean, of course, Hawthorne. 


For certainly, at a distance, it is difficult to see 
that Hawthorne is anything but a fine and attenu- 
ated voice out of the past. He was, as Mr. Mum- 
ford says, “the afterglow of the Seventeenth Cent- 
ury”: and how immitigably foreign to all our 
most urgent concerns seems that moribund and 
tormented Puritanism which, superficially at any 
rate, was the imaginative setting for his work! 
Compared with Emerson’s gospel of self-assertion, 
or with Whitman’s hearty empiricism, how ar- 
chaic appears Hawthorne’s preoccupation with 
the morbid “case of conscience,” how dry and tone- 
less that romantic “atmosphere’”’ which he so sedu- 
lously exploited! What possible relevance to our 
own needs have these tenuous tales of ministers 
wearing black veils and scarecrows transformed 
into men of fashion, these dusky romances of 
hereditary guilt, of concealed crime and its retri- 
bution, of spooky “influences” and clashing 
“spheres”? Is this an imaginative world in which 
we can find ourselves ever so slightly at home? Or, 
to put the question in perhaps its sharpest form, 
is the experience of which Hawthorne’s work is 
the product and the record an experience in which 
we can recognize any general] and persistent rep- 
resentative quality? Did he celebrate an adven- 
ture that all Americans, or any large number of 
them, have had, and that is still, in any way, a 
portion of our destiny? 


I believe that he did: that if we read his tales 
and romances searchingly we shall see in them 
the expression of something infinitely closer to us 
than a belated Puritanism. If we can see beyond 
and over the mere picturesqueness of the décor, 
we shall perceive that Hawthorne is as truly ‘‘one 
of ours” as Thoreau and Melville, and for not dis- 
similar reasons. I believe, indeed, that Hawthorne 
is the true laureate of one very cardinal—and not 
yet wholly finished—chapter in the history of the 
American mind. 

To make this clear, we must remind ourselves 
of Hawthorne’s own experience as a man, for it 
is there, in a special sense, that his fiction has its 
roots, and thence that it derives its symbolic force. 
On the face of it, no experience could well appear 
less typical than Hawthorne’s. Its very essence 
seems to be that it was exceptional, eccentric, even 
unique. To begin with, the circumstances of his 
childhood—the early death of his father, the self- 
immurement of his mother, the fallen status of 
the family, their living for a good part of his boy- 
hood in a remote frontier region of Maine—had 
fostered in him an unsociability that was perhaps, 
in any case, temperamental; had bred in him what 
he called ‘“‘my cursed habits of solitude,” habits 
which he was never to break more than very im- 
perfectly. In college, certainly, though he was not 
merely unsociable, he failed to establish habits of 
easy intercourse with his fellows that would see 
him through the critical years ahead; and, when 
college was over, he found that he was incapable 
of throwing himself into the life of his contempo- 
raries and countrymen, of participating in their 
works or sharing their purposes. This was as 
much the “fault” of his time and his society as of 
Hawthorne himself: his own secret designs were 
those of the creative artist, and in a thousand 
crude and subtle ways his environment led him 
to think of them as irrelevant, marginal, frivolous. 

The important point is that it was Hawthorne’s 
sense of his difference from the rest of mankind 
that was allowed to triumph. For a decade, he 
“sat down by the wayside,” as he said, and the 
rest of the world passed by, as it seemed, without 
him. All the while, to be sure, he was cultivating 
that one talent which it would have been death to 
hide; but he was cultivating it in solitude, moral 
as well as physical; growing more and more apart 
from ordinary humanity, losing gradually his ca- 
pacity for warm and open relations with men 
and women. During the most important years 
of his young manhood he failed to orient himself 
humanly and, so to say, socially; to expand on all 
sides as a personality, and multiply his points of 
fruitful contact with reality; to achieve round- 
ness and relief as a man. At length this isola- 
tion, as everyone knows, proved intolerable; and 
Hawthorne, first at the Boston Custom House, 
later at Brook Farm, and still later at the Salem 
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Custom House, made an effort to regain his foot- 
ing in the general and morally significant march. 
But the essential injury had been done; these ex- 
periments, indeed, themselves, were experiments 
not so much in participation on a vital level as in 
mere association on a mechanical one; Haw- 
thorne’s real gifts were not called into play, and 
his real usefulness to society was not exploited. 
Fundamentally he failed ever to acquire a sense 
of genuine partnership in the experience of his 
coevals, and he indemnified himself for the loss 
in intimate personal relationships that insured his 
happiness if they did not reeducate his imagina- 
tion. 


All this should make it obvious why Haw- 
thorne’s tales and romances can be called an elab- 
orate study of the centrifugal. Whatever their 
specific themes, they are a dramatization of all 
those social and psychological forces that lead to 
disunion, fragmentation, dispersion, incoherence. 
“The wages of estrangement is death’—that 
might be printed as a legend on the threshold of 
all of them; the causes and the consequences of 
estrangement is their consistent theme. The 
causes and the consequences, I say: and observe, 
for its vast significance, what Hawthorne does 
with both. For numerous as are the forms which 
estrangement takes in this drama, it is clear that 
they all have their roots in an error for which 
there is no better single word than pride. It may 
be the pride of family and position that cuts men 
off, in their own esteem, from ordinary necessities 
and the vulgar fate; it may be the cold pride of 
speculative curiosity, preying irresponsibly upon 
the privacies of other hearts; it may be the noble 
pride that shrinks from revealing guilt when sec- 
recy may seem to accomplish a greater good, or 
the intellectual arrogance of a man dedicated to a 
limited ideal; it may be spiritual pride in its sub- 
tlest and most metaphysical form. Whatever its 
causes, its results are irreconciliable with a right 
human solidarity ; it sets men at odds with one an- 
other instead of at peace; and its unavoidable 
fruits are frustration and despair—the maiming, 
the debasing, or the impoverishing of the healthy 
personality. ‘All that seems most real about us,” 
Hawthorne once wrote to Sophia Peabody, “is 
but the thinnest substance of a dream,—till the 
heart is touched’; and to this emptiness, this 
fraudulence, this spectral unreality in all conduct 
that springs merely from the intellect and the will, 
he continually recurred. Not in that direction, he 
seemed to say, lie union and abundant life. 


It would require far more space than I have 
here at my command to illustrate all this as fully 
as it deserves to be illustrated: I can hardly do 
more than refer, by way of reminder, to what is 
already familiar to readers of Hawthorne. Every- 
one will recognize, when it is pointed out, how 
recurrently some expression of mere pride, some 
domination of the arrogant mind or will over the 
human sympathies, is made the theme of Haw- 
thorne’s tales and romances; and in what a dread- 
ful isolation, as a result, his men and women live. 
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Recall Lady Eleanor’s mantle, in the tale with that 
title, and how awful a symbol it is made of in- 
human pride; recall the seekers for a more than 
human wealth and glory in “The Great Car- 
buncle,” and the miserable fate that overtook them 
all; recall such monsters of intellectual pride as 
Dr. Rappaccini and the scientist Aylmer (in “The 
Birthmark”) who destroy so completely, in their 
grotesque presumption, the most precious possi- 
bilities in what humanly lies nearest to them. Per- 
haps the classic example from the short tales should 
be Ethan Brand, who flings himself to death in 
the lime-kiln because he has discovered, in his 
long search for the Unpardonable Sin, that he 
alone has been guilty of it—“the sin of an intellect 
that triumphed over the sense of brotherhood with 
man and reverence for God, and sacrificed every- 
thing to its own mighty claims! The only sin 
that deserves a recompense of immortal agony.” 
His mental powers had been developed so highly 
that he at last stood quite alone in his eminence: 
“but where was the heart? That, indeed, had 
withered,—had contracted,—had hardened,—had 
perished! It had ceased to partake of the uni- 
versal throb. He had lost his hold of the mag- 
netic chain of humanity.” 

Like Ethan Brand, in this tragic respect, are 
the protagonists of Hawthorne’s long romances. 
They have all, in their several ways, lost their hold 
of the magnetic chain of humanity. Separation, 
division, and the starvation of their spiritual lives 
is the fate that overtakes them all. And a de- 
struction like Ethan Brand’s, even when it is not 
consummated, is implicit in their miserable des- 
tinies, This, and not merely the consequences of 
adulterous crime, is the theme of The Scarlet 
Letter. The root of the whole tragedy is the proud 
selfishness of Chillingworth, the man of intellect, 
who tried to bring warmth into his benumbed ex- 
istence by attaching to himself the radiance and 
vigor of Hester Prynne’s youth. “It seemed,” as 
Hester finally felt, ‘“‘a fouler offence committed by 
Roger Chillingworth, than any which had since 
been done him, that, in the time when her heart 
knew no better, he had persuaded her to fancy 
herself happy by his side.” And Arthur Dimmes- 
dale’s real sin is not so much his lapse from or- 
dinary morality as the sickly spiritual pride that 
keeps him from disclosing it — and that not 
through simple cowardice, but through what 
might seem to be a high sense of his ghostly mis- 
sion. The consequence is that Hester is cut off 
irredeemably from the normal life of mankind; 
that Chillingworth gradually transforms himself 
into a monster of vengeance; and that Dimmes- 
dale finds the whole world turning false about 
him, the pith and substance gone out of all the 
realities that should be “the spirit’s joy and nut- 
riment.” The tragedy of the book is that the har- 
mony of several related lives has been fatally 
jangled, that they have al] been set at odds with 
the general purposes of the life about them, and 
that all their fair potentialities of personal de- 
velopment have miscarried grievously and come to 
nothing. 
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Pride and estrangement, mutatis mutandis, are 
the leading moral motives also of The House of 
the Seven Gables and The Blithedale Romance, 
and even of so late a work as the unfinished Sep- 
timius Felton. In the first of these it is the here- 
ditary pride of family and of place that have 
turned old Hepzibah, through the gradual years, 
into a half-dehumanized grotesque, pathetically 
incapable in the end of dealing with the one great 
human need that is forced upon her; the pride 
that turns Judge Pyncheon, a colder and more 
brutally selfish person, into a wholly dehumanized 
monster of greed and cruelty. What saves the 
tale, somewhat incongruously, from being a com- 
plete tragedy, is the presence and the influence of 
Phoebe Pyncheon, who embodies all the normal 
and even commonplace forces of ordinary life. No 
such salvation comes to the men and women in 
The Blithedale Romance: the full retribution of 
their surrender to pride is allowed to be visited 
upon them. Hollingsworth, the fanatical reform- 
er, errs tragically through his devotion to a fixed 
and narrow philanthropic purpose, to which he is 
willing to sacrifice every other duty and every 
other human demand; Zenobia, the ‘new woman,” 
the splendidly endowed intellectual and beauty, 
ruins her own life and the lives of Hollingsworth 
and Priscilla through her incapacity for unselfish- 
ness and humility. And Septimius Felton, the 
man who tries to invent the elixir of immortal 
life, finds that in striving to achieve a destiny be- 
yond the reach of ordinary mortals he succeeds 
only in estranging himself horribly from the rest 
of life—in losing his hold of “the magnetic chain 
of humanity.” 

Such, as I see it, is the thematic unity of Haw- 
thorne’s imaginative treatment of human life; 
and on such grounds should I rest my contention 
that he is indeed one of the major writers of our 
great period, the epic poet, so to say, of a long 
chapter in our spiritual history. Like all great 
writers, Hawthorne clearly shared, in a full and 
direct fashion, one of the central spiritual ex- 
periences of his people and his time, and preserved 
the record of itin what he wrote. It is a paradox, 
but a true one, that he participated by failing to 
participate; that his very estrangement from his 
fellows was but emblematic of an estrangement 
that has run like an insistent motive through the 
whole of our career. Hawthorne is the laureate 
of all those forces in American life which from 
the beginning have made for dispersion and dis- 
unity, all those expressions of self-seeking and 
inhumane pride which from the time of the Puri- 
tans to our own day have hindered Americans 
from achieving creative integrity as a people. For 
is it necessary to point out that America was dis- 
covered and developed by men who, for “good” or 
“bad” reasons of many kinds, were escaping from 
the life to which they belonged; and that, ever 
since, the “come-outer” has been one of our grand 
national human types? Is it necessary to do more 
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than refer to the chronic secessions of the pioneer, 
to the role that sectionalism has always played in 
our history, to the sway of an individualism now 
grandiose, now merely anarchic in our economic 
life? Or to the predicament in which the creative 
writer among us has always found himself? 

I know how easy it is to protest that this is 
reading far too much into the stories of Hester 
Prynne and Hepzibah Pyncheon and Hollings- 
worth—stories that are full of a hundred other 
elements than this. I am certainly far from 
arguing that Hawthorne, the Jacksonian Demo- 
crat, was consciously preaching against separa- 
tism in all its phases. But I come back to his own 
life-story, and suggest again that the “chamber 
under the eaves,” in which he immured himself 
for twelve years, is symbolic not only of the isola- 
tion of Thoreau in his hut at Walden, of Mel- 
ville on the high seas and among the Polynesians, 
of Emily Dickinson in her solitary room, of Henry 
James and Whistler aloof in England; but of the 
spiritual isolation in which Americans on many 
levels have preferred to live rather than lend 
themselves to a general and articulated purpose. 
I suggest that Hawthorne’s feeling that he could 
become “a man among men” merely by measuring 
coal in Boston Harbor or digging potatoes at 
Brook Farm is emblematic of the illusion we have 
all suffered from that we could achieve integrity 
by practising “cooperation,” and attain har- 
mony by striving for standardization. And who 
can miss the moral in the tragic upshot of tale 
after tale in the collections, and of all the ro- 
mances (with one doubtful exception) ?—the mor- 
al that, because the forces of decentralization have 
been allowed to dominate it, American life has 
failed on the whole to produce rich and complete 
personalities, men and women who touch life at 
many points and fulfill more than one or two of 
its possibilities. Who can fai] to remember the 
Dimmesdales and Hollingsworths and Pyncheons 
who have divided our civilization among them? 

For me, this is the relevance of Hawthorne to 
our own imaginative life. Essentially he was con- 
cerned, both as a man and as a writer, with the 
problem of personality, the problem of full and 
rounded personal development, the problem of 
avoiding the frustration that comes from isolat- 
ing oneself from the world and falling under the 
domination of but a single part of one’s nature. 
Who can say that the problem is no longer a real- 
ity to us? Who can deny that our life is still so 
organized as to produce partial and incomplete 
personalities on every hand, and rarely to produce 
men in three dimensions? Who can doubt that 
The Scarlet Letter is, in this sense, and even if 
it were no more, the dramatization of many a 
contemporary tragedy? I see no good reason, 
in short, why we should not go on reading Haw- 
thorne as attentively and as profitably as most 
of us feel that we can read Whitman and Mel- 
ville and Thoreau. For the moment, at least, he 
is by no means a mere “classic.” 
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Self Expression or Self Development? 


By A. R. ORAGE 


O PHRASE was more popular among the 

intelligentsia a few years ago than the cate- 
gorical imperative of self-expression. Who began 
it we need not consider, but quite unmistakably 
it took hold upon the mind of the late and earlier 
years of the 19th and 20th centuries and prac- 
tically directed it. First in the lives of the few 
(for this is the usual order), then in their liter- 
ature and finally in the life of the period, the 
phrase took supreme command and rapidly 
brought every value under its control. Nothing 
had value that did not contribute to self-expres- 
sion, bad was simply whatever militated against 
self-expression and the highest values were those 
that made possible the highest degree of self- 
expression. 

No question was raised whether the “selves’’ to 
be expressed had value or differed in value. Self- 
expression was its own justification exactly to 
the degree that it was complete. That possibly 
some particular “self”? was not worth expression 
or had not reached a significant phase, or was less 
valuable than another “self” ;—all such consider- 
ations were waved aside before even they could 
be attained. The correct and rigorous rule was 
to assume the absolute value of self-expression 
and to award marks for the expression without 
regard to the “self? expressed. 

This tolerance that not only permitted but en- 
couraged every species to express itself had, as 
we know, some amusing consequences. “Selves” 
got into literature and art that had little dreamed 
of browsing in such pastures. The former pass- 
words of scholarship and technique had been 
abandoned as contrary to the divine right of 
self-expression, not only the literate and 
the craftsmen were called to self-expression, 
but those of the highways and _ by-ways; 
with the result that never in the history of 
culture had such a herd been seen on the slopes 
of Parnassus as munched the cud there during 
the half century that preceded the Gadarene de- 
bacle of the war—‘Selves” of monstrously little 
or no content whatever swelled visibly under the 
influence of the hypnotic phrase. “Selves” the 
size of emmets staggered along with loads of 
literary “‘works” that giants had been used to 
carry. Novelists, dramatists, poets, printers and 
even philosophers appeared each with a life-work 
of self-expression in forty or a hundred volumes. 
God help posterity’s historian of those times! 
May he find a sieve with a wide mesh! 

We need not dwell on the effects in life of this 
strange epidemic in culture. They are still with 
us, and not even the war has entirely cleared the 
air. On the contrary the political sequel of the 
war has been largely colored by the prevalent 
doctrine, for what is the right of self-determina- 
tion but the divine right of self-expression, this 
time claimed by little nations and no longer by 


little “selves” only? On the other hand, the claim 
of self-expression, loudest amongst the smallest 
in the political world, has had this beneficent 
effect: the absurdity has been made visible. 
Thanks to this circumstance and others of the 
same kind we can now say that the doctrine of 
self-expression if not dead is dying. There is 
none so poor today as to pay respect to it in 
public. In the provinces of culture old people of 
all ages may still speak of self-expression, but in 
the capital cities of the mind both the phrase and 
the idea are taboo. What has taken its place? 
So far nothing. We are living, in short, under 
the interregnum. The king is dead, but at pres- 
ent there is no new king to whom to wish long 
life. There is only a quick succession of rois 
fainéants, kings of a day. Whom shall we ap- 
point, O new students? 

To say a few good words of the dead monarch, 
let us admit that he not only meant well, but one 
part of his phrase was in the highest regal tradi- 
tion of culture. Nay, we can go further, now 
that he is quite dead, and affirm that his chiefest 
error was prematurity; he lived before his time; 
he was some century or so too soon. That all 
culture, strictly defined, has reference primarily 
to our “self” is the first principle of civilization; 
and in as much as “self-expression” at least enun- 
ciated the primary claim of the self, it was the 
legitimate agent of a purposive civilization whose 
ultimate justification must be offered in terms of 
cultured individuals. (Civilization like wisdom 
is justified in its children of light.) But, on the 
other hand, though the establishment of the “self” 
as the subject of a cultural endeavor set the move- 
ment with its face fairly towards Jerusalem, the 
assumption that the “self” in its native condition 
has individuality and without more ado the right, 
in the name of culture, to “express,” that is, just 
to manifest itself,—that was an error, a blunder 
and a cultural crime. 

We can see it now; and in the same light it is 
not impossible, perhaps, to see what the marching 
orders of the new day must be, and who shall be 
our our new king. ‘Self’ by all means, since, as 
has been said, self is the proper object and sub- 
ject of culture as the final purpose of civilization. 
But we need, as conditions of self-expression in 
terms of culture, two prior processes,—self- 
knowledge and self-development. First we must 
know ourselves as we are; then we must develop 
ourselves in our most complete nature; and only 
thereafter, having arrived at flowering and seed, 
can we be permitted by culture to “express” our- 
selves. In brief, self-expression was the reign 
of the grandson, It was culture in a hurry. His 
successor must be his own grandfather,—self- 
knowledge; afterwards his father,—self-develop- 
ment; then, and only then, may he come to the 
throne by divine right. 
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Unfortunately there is no extant and easily 
accessible technique for either of these two prece- 
dent conditions of self-expression. The means of 
“self-knowledge”—I mean, of course, the science 
of art—have been lost to the public since Pytha- 
goras closed his Institute at Crotona 2,500 years 
ago. There is no longer any well recognized school 
where self-knowledge is methodically taught. For 
the same reason we have not now any commonly 
accepted technique for self-development. Of 
professors there are a legion; but of clear prin- 
ciples there are none easily accessible. But if 
self-expression is ever to be arrived at by the 
royal road, the technique of both self-knowledge 
and self-development must be re-discovered and 
put into practice. And perhaps they are not so 
far from everyone of us. 


Calcutta Beggar 


remember her here to pay my debt in part, though I 

know it can never be wholly paid. I have given money 
to beggars in many parts of the world for her sake and 
I shall do so again. But to her, whose voice still clings 
to my being, I did not give—and never shall. At various 
times I have thought of making another voyage to India 
with the hope of finding her. But always, after the night, 
reason re-asserts itself. The powers that differentiate us 
from the ants and bees make their irrefutable declaration. 
It would be fruitless. ... I shall never see her again. 

She stood at the tracks where the trams make the loop 
in Calcutta. An old woman—possibly her mother or 
grandmother—who had but recently lost her right eye, 
was with her, trying to tell her how to beg. She took the 
girl’s hand in her own and raised it to her brow, then 
held it out in the age-old gesture of need. But the latter 
gave no heed to the ritual. She could only clasp her 
bosom or wring her hands and cry out her pitiful bird- 
like cry. 

It is this tiny voice in her that I remember most. I have 
no ready picture with which to compare it. Were not 
the killdeer’s pretended flight so noisy and rapid, as she 
tries to lure the hunter away from her nest, I might 
liken this girl’s voice to that. But in the bird there is 
too much strength in the cries, and the sudden spurts for 
escape are a little too assured, the flapping of the sup- 
posedly broken wing a little too vigorous. The frightened 
bird, however pathetic the agony of her flight, seems still 
to be master of herself if not of the scene. She cries and 
flutters according to the powerful urgings of some olden 
memory, or even some cosmic design. She is sheltered 
by instinct. But under the shelter of no such wing could 
the voice of this Hindu girl be gathered. Her grief was 
only her own. 

A tram coming around the bend almost struck her. She 
swayed, and half fell against another, as too wearied with 
anguish to stand. It moved and started away. Falling, 
she reached out her hands for some support. They reached 
up and limply fell to her sides again. 

During the ten or fifteen seconds that I saw her, I did 
not grasp her story. I could not understand her language, 
of course; but even the language common to humanity 
failed. Since then I have heard it and understood many 
times—in the solitude of ocean nights, in the glare of 
cities East and West. 

The details of her story no white man knows, I sus- 
pect. But the outline of it is this: the deformed ape, 
Calamity, either as trick of Nature or the spite of Man, 
had reached out suddenly and caught her and the old 
woman in its grip. She, who was sensitive beyond other 
people, was cast out that day into the homeless India 
streets. The old woman had given her eye that she might 
help the girl in her begging. 
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To our Occidental minds this incident of the old woman 
seems almost unbelievable at first. But it is a quite 
familiar phenomenon in India. Fortunate indeed is the 
child who is born a cripple there. His profession is as- 
sured, He will be a beggar. If he has no deformities at 
birth there is still time to obtain them. Possibly his father 
will cripple him right after birth. If not, he can do so 
for himself later on. He can keep an arm over his head 
until it becomes paralyzed in that position. Or he can 
close his fingers until the nails grow through the palms 
and come out of the back of the hand. He can paralyze 
a leg by twisting it up over his shoulder or around his 
neck. At any time, of course, he can inflict fresh knife 
wounds on himself and hold out his hand to beg. 

Among the camera snaps in my suitcase is one of a 
splendid looking Hindu, with one leg off at the knee, and 
his naked twelve or fifteen-year-old son, a remarkably 
fine physical specimen, both of whose arms are off at the 
shoulder joints. Neither of the two had a single other 
defect when I saw and spoke with them at Madras. In 
the instance of the boy this might seem remarkable. 

With this in mind, my supposition that the old woman 
had given her eye to help the girl in her begging will 
not seem so far fetched. When I add that the wound in 
the vacant socket was fresh and raw, it will seem even 
less so. 

It happened that day that I had had angry words with 
a resident Englishman who had tried to reprove me for 
giving a few wretched copper pice to a naked little girl 
who had run beside us whimpering, slapping her belly 
with her hand: 

“You shouldn’t give them any money. You make it 
worse for the rest of us.” 

“T am very willing to do so,” I had retorted. 

The unpleasantness of that incident was still on me as 
I now sat in the tram; and because a number of English- 
men and their women surrounded me, I was ashamed to 
give anything to this child of whom I speak. She came 
directly to my window. Through the thickening shadows 
I hardly discerned her face. But the voice of her came 
like the cry of a stricken song bird; almost inaudible at 
first, then rising, then dying away again, weaving back 
and forth through that mysterious part of me where it 
should stay ineffaceable through years. Then she looked 
up at my face. It was white. She turned away. The 
tram moved on. 

Leon C. Lewandoski 


Yale Students In Court 


HERE have appeared in the newspapers of the coun- 

try during the last week such headlines as “19 Yale 
Students Arrested,” “Students Violate City Ordinance,” 
and “Students’ Acts Called Discourteous.” With charac- 
teristic skill, the press has selected certain sensational 
phases of an incident in which Yale men were involved, 
and has succeeded in obscuring, except from the most 
careful reader, the problems which gave rise to the dif- 
ficulty. Deliberate misquotations from the Yale Daily 
News, as well as the general nature of the case in question 
have added to the confusion. 

The situation is in reality, however, readily under- 
stood. The essential phases of the problem are the issue 
between the United Neckwear Makers’ Union and the 
neckwear manufacturers of New York City, the resulcing 
situation in New Haven, which, in the minds of the stu- 
dents at least, necessitated some interference on their 
part, and the attitude of the New Haven authorities to- 
ward this interference. The story of the runaway neck- 
wear manufacturers who came to New Haven to evade 
the union’s insistence on the abolition of home-work has 
been told in The New Student for November 16. 

Concerning this industrial controversy, the student, 
just as anyone else, may form his opinions and guide his 
conduct as he chooses. It is important to note, however, 
that in this particular instance, no group of Yale stu- 
dents has taken a stand on either one side or the other. 
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The men interested have attacked a problem much more 
significant than any single industrial controversy. 

This problem was raised when the union and its sym- 
pathizers attempted to disseminate information in New 
Haven to induce the workers of the two factories to form 
a local union. Three possible channels presented them- 
selves: speech, the press, and literature. 

The union tried each method. 

But the employes at one factory were threatened with 
the loss of their jobs if they attended a meeting ad- 
dressed by Secretary Morrison of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Ic became clear that no considerable in- 
fluence was to be exerted in this manner. 

Except for a welcome to the manufacturers, the New 
Haven press had not had a word to say about the con- 
flict between employers and workers till the recent dis- 
turbance involving Yale students. Not a word, in spite 
of the fact that the union maintained pickets outside the 
fac.ories, and made every effort to obtain publicity. Per- 
haps the climax was reached when the editors denied 
advertising space to the representatives of the union. The 
reason for this consistent refusal of the papers to print 
any information concerning the affair was that such in- 
formation would be “propaganda.” “But was this true 
of every New Haven newspaper?” it is asked. Ah, but 
all the New Haven newspapers of any considerable cir- 
culation are owned and controlled by one man, who cen- 
sors them as he sees fit. 

There was still the possibility of distributing litera- 
ture. Consequently, the union printed thousands of 
copies of leaflets setting forth their side of the case. In 
attempting to help in the distribution of these leaflets, 
three Yale students, who had been put in touch with the 
matter (by the League for Industrial Democracy) were 
informally arrested on October 25 in front of the Stern 
& Merritt factory. Out of the kindness of their hearts, 
the editors of the New Haven papers did not carry items 
on this arrest. 

There thus appeared to be a deadlock, with the union 
on the small end. Unable to find anywhere in the City 
Ordinances a justification for the arrest, but recognizing 
the one-sidedness of the union leaflet, a group of Yale 
undergraduates decided to print a pamphlet of their 
own, treating the matter in as fair a way as possible, 
and to distribute it to as much of the New Haven public 
as they could reach. 

The result was the arrest of 19 Yale students (not 
until after several thousand pamphlets had been passed 
out, however) under an ordinance prohibiting the dis- 
tribution of ‘posters, handbills, etc.,...for the purpose 
of adver'ising.” 

Both sides of the case were ably presented at the city 
court. Judge Dunn, after a short deliberation, decided 
upon a fine of two dollars for each man arrested. The 
case was immediately appealed. 

Important questions have been raised by the whole 
affair. Is an organization entitled to present peaceably 
its case to the public? Have students a right to inter- 
fere in such a situation as exists in New Haven or is 
such interference “out of place?” And has a city gov- 
ernment the power to prevent the distribution of litera- 
ture upholding ideas? 

As the matter stands, apparently little has been gained. 
The union has not succeeded in establishing a local 
branch in New Haven, the firms in question still operate 
and still issue home-work in increasing quantities. Stu- 
dents who attempted to interfere through what they were 
assured, by all except the police and the court, were law- 
ful methods have been adjudged guilty of violating a 
city ordinance. On the other hand, considerable pub- 
licity, however obscurely the issues have been presented, 
has been the result of the recent arrests. Something, at 
least, has been accomplished. 

The comment of Judge Dunn in fining the men was 
illuminating: 

“Inasmuch as the accused are all young men, the Court 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


The True Meaning of Puritanism 


N RECENT years “Puritan” has 
been applied almost as widely as a 
term of reproach as its companion 
epithet “Bolshevik.” In fact some- 
times they become synonymous as the 
cases of the W. C. T. U. and the Y. W. 
C. A. which are discovered by Henry 
Louis to be nests of Puritanism, while 
the snoopers of the National Security 
League have conclusive proof that 
their officials receive packing cases of 
rubles every fortnight from Moscow 
and points east. It has come to the 
point that anyone who shows inter- 
est in anything but his meals is brand- 
ed as one if not both of these men- 
aces to civilization and as a result 
both these words have lost their true 
meaning and have become for all 
practical purposes synonyms for 
“blackguard.” It is my purpose to 
resurrect the true meaning of Puri- 
tanism and show its significance un- 
der modern conditions. 
Fundamentally a Puritan is an in- 
dividual who holds certain views in 
regard to the socio-theological phe- 
nomenon technically known as “sin.” 
His attitude, briefly, is that it is pos- 
sible but not desirable to “sin,” that is 
to perform some act unpleasing to 
God. Of these two propositions the 
first is most fundamental. Nothing 
could be more abhorrent to a Puritan 
than the frequent modern conception 
of the non-existence of sin, as a per- 
sonal matter. He would find an in- 
dividual like Swinburne who professed 
to believe that sin was not only quite 
possible but also a fine and glorious 
experience, much more congenial 
temperamentally than an individual 
of as high morals as Swinburne him- 
self who believed that his moral im- 
peccability was due to the non-exist- 
ence of sin. There is a sort of per- 
verted Puritanism about the first at- 
titude which renders it rather ap- 
pealing to the Puritanical nature. The 
foregoing is a definition of Puritan- 
ism in its broadest and most general 
sense. But to a really 100 per cent 
Puritan this is only the barest out- 
line of his creed. A true blue Puri- 
tan must not only believe that it is 
possible to sin, and that people do 
sin, but also that he personally is one 
of the guilty. A Puritan who ascribed 
sin only to others would be regarded 
with as much scorn by his sturdier 
fellows as a K. K. K. who hated only 
Catholics would be viewed by his 200 
per cent brothers who relegated Cath- 
olics, Jews, Negroes, foreigners, So- 
cialists, evolutionists, and intelligent 
people in general to the boiler-room 
of Gehenna. The true Puritan’s idea 
of a good time is to sit down some- 
where on a red-hot stove and “con- 
template his own unworthiness.” If 
he could torture himself into the con- 
viction that he had committed the 
Unpardonable Sin, he regarded him- 
self, sinfully speaking, as a member 
of the Puritan Four Hundred. 


No one could truthfully accuse the 
Puritan of lacking energy nor has 
any one yet presumed to do so, though 
he has been made the target for every 
other accusation imaginable. Being 
energetic and having this hatred of 
sin he was naturally out to fight, and 
in his frenzy he had as little ruth 
or compunctions as H. L. Mencken en- 
gaged in an exposition of his novel 
conception of the morals of Sunday 
School superintendents. In fact 
Thomas Babington Macaulay in one 
of those phrases in which wit atones 
for hyperbole, declares that the Puri- 
tan held up for emulation as a stan- 
dard of Christian conduct the tactics 
of a Malay running amuck or a mad 
dog pursued by a crowd. In lassoing 
a drowning man the rescuer does not 
concern himself with abraded cuticle 
nor does a fireman always take pro- 
per pains to avoid rumpling the hair 
of the individual he is snatching from 
a raging holocaust. Puritans are en- 
gaged, so they believe, in fighting 
something far more destructive than 
either of these agencies, consequently 
their recklessness is absolutely appall- 
ing. 

It is a curious phenomenon that 
though every Puritan of high rank 
in the Kingdom of Heaven is abso- 
lutely convinced of his own utter 
worthlessness and wickedness, he 
never has the slightest doubt but that 
the particular task upon which he is 
at the moment engaged is divinely 
inspired by the Lord. Their history 
quite consistently bears this out. 
Whether glorifying God in the Grass 
market with a rope knotted under the 
left ear or dissecting an aged and 
protesting archbishop of the Episco- 
pal persuasion with their broad- 
swords, they were soothed and sus- 
tained by the unfaltering trust that, 
unworthy instruments though they 
were, only fit to be used and cast 
into the scrap-heap, they were at least 
being wielded by the hand of God. 


Of course, the historic Puritan 
transplanted from his proper stamp- 
ing-grounds of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries to our own era 
would be almost as out of place as 
St. Francis, Thomas Jefferson or 
Abraham Lincoln, but in his own per- 
iod the representatives of the group 
performed quite as useful a function 
as any one of these. We have noted 
the Puritan psychology. In what di- 
rections was he led thereby? The 
answer is well-known. It led him to 
dislike monarchy. James I recognized 
this when he declared that Presby- 
terianism (then a form of Puritan- 
ism) was as consistent with monarchy 
as Christianity with the devil. And 
his son’s head fell in front of White- 
hall to prove the truth of this shrewd 
dictum. Religiously they demanded 
the right to run their own churches 
without state interference and with- 
out government by an episcopal hier- 


archy. Socially they were the expon- 
ents of a strict morality, and if this 
often became harshly narrow, it was 
largely due to an unconscious revolt 
from the usual conduct of their oppon- 
ents. I do not doubt that even the 
author of the Baltimore Bible, should 
a fiat go forth from the Department 
of Justice that milk was henceforth 
Verboten, and should the Watch and 
Ward Society put the Holy Scripture 
on the Index along with Jurgen and 
the “Hatrack” issue (and stranger 
things have happened), might be some 
day captured in a raid on a boozing- 
ken in Baltimore, a bumper of butter- 
milk at his elbow, expounding the 
Apocalypse to a group of Holy Roll- 
ers and Full Gospellers. 


But ere we condemn the Puritans 
for neglect of the arts it is well to 
see if the condemnation is justified. 
A Puritan was the author of “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” which viewed simply 
as a thriller will forever rank with 
Gulliver's Travels and Robinson 
Crusoe—and the author of the latter 
was also a bit of a Puritan. Of course 
Milton, Cromwell’s secretary, will al- 
ways be the great figure in the liter- 
ary world of Puritanism, as is his 
master in the political realm. Mr. 
Mencken (and I apologize for using 
him as whipping-boy to a host of 
others) declares that Milton was not 
a Puritan, but a liberal. He might 
with as great logic remark that Lenin 
was not a Bolshevik but a radical. 
Henry does not admire Puritans and 
he feels that he should admire Milton, 
therefore the disclaimer. In this he 
falls into the same error as our Nor- 
dic friends Stoddard, Grant, and their 
disciples, who have two methods of 
proving their pet thesis of the super- 
iority of the dolichocephalic blonde. 
First, they produce a race whose 
achievements no one can deny, and 
from the magnificence of these 
achievements leap to the obvious con- 
clusion that the race must have been 
magnificently Nordic. When weary 
of this method they select a race ob- 
viously Nordic and from this it is in- 
evitably derived that any achieve- 
ments or characteristics connected 
with this race must be necessarily re- 
garded as inherently magnificent. To 
prove the inferiority of Alpine and 
Mediterranean the process is reversed. 
Speaking algebraically, the Puritans 
are to Mencken as the Alpines and 
Mediterraneans are to the Apostles of 
Nordicism. 


In view of these facts, to apply the 
name “Puritan” to the vice-crusading 
Elmer Gantrys of the day is to confer 
on them an honor as great as it is 
undeserved. The Puritan is essentially 
a member of the minority. 


He thrives on persecution. He was 
not the raider, but the raided. One 
can scarcely imagine Elmer, whom 
Mencken doubtless would term a Puri- 
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tan, as the worst word in his voca- 
bulary, standing up to his neck in a 
malodorous bog, far from booze and 
women, and comforting himself by 
the silent repetition of an imprecatory 
Psalm as he watched the agencs of the 
Department of Justice scouring the 
heath for his benefit. 

Is there a group in the twentieth 
century analogous to the Puritan of 
three centuries ago? Mencken gives 
the answer in his estimate of Milton. 
Milton was a liberal, a radical, if you 
please. He was also a Puritan, not- 
withstanding Mencken’s denial. There 
is your answer. The radical, the lib- 
eral, of all shades, and in all fields, 
of the modern world corresponds di- 
rectly to the Puritan of 250 years 
ago. Anyone with sufficient time and 
patience can even work out compari- 
sons between our present varying 
types of radicals and the different 
groups under the Stuarts. The Coven- 
anters of Scotland possess striking 
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similarities to the more desperate of 
the modern social revolutionists, the 
Nihilists and in some points, the 
“Wobblies.” They laid plans for as- 
sassination craftily and executed them 
bloodily but dispassionately. They 
were known as the Wanderers, an- 
other analogy with the modern blan- 
ket-stiff. Their successes were al- 
ways ephemeral yet they exhibited 
the same cheerful readiness to depose 
the reigning king by a document 
cribbed from Isaiah and with a dozen 
signatures as does the I. W. W. to 
outlaw Capitalism by manifesto. One 
could go on and on almost endlessly 
with this analogy, er in comparing 
Independents, Anabaptists, Fifth 
Monarchy Men, and other Puritan 
groups, to the Progressives, Bolsh- 
viki, Modernists, Labor Parties, and 
other radical political and religious 
groups of the present time, did space 
and time permit. Bertrand Russell 
has already drawn the analogy be- 
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tween Cromwell’s Ironsides and the 
Russian Red Guard. 

So perhaps the Y. W. C. A. and 
the W. C. T. U. were not maligned 
after all. One of the most conspicu- 
ous features of both Puritanism and 
Bolshevism is concern over sin 
whether the sinfulness of episcopacy 
and adultery or the sinfulness of cap- 
italism and the unearned increment. 
A Bolshevik inveighing against the 
immorality of society is fully a match 
for an old-fashioned Presbyterian min- 
ister. Another common characteris- 
tic is willingness, at all costs, to slang 
those in authority. And this makes 
me wonder if psychoanalysis would 
throw any light on Mr. Mencken’s rab- 
id hatred of the Puritan. I feel reas- 
onably sure that were that Baltimor- 
ean transported back to the spacious 
days of the Stuarts, he and Mr. 
Prynne would have had their ears 
nailed to the same pillory. 


Kenneth W. Porter 


Two Hundred Years Behind 


A Kentucky Backwoods Community Awakens 


(The Western Oxford) 

HEN I rode up through the Ken- 
tucky mountains for the first 
time and saw the blue stretch of hills, 
the great rock cliffs and the lonesome 
creeks, when I awoke my first morn- 
ing and looked out over a sea of mist 
on which mountain tops appeared 
like miniature islands, I did not won- 
der at the pioneers who had stopped 
there. I did not wonder that the lure 
of western meadows and hunting 
lands had dimmed before the magni- 
ficence of such forests. They came 
forging westward, these Scotch-Irish 
ancestors of ours, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. Many of 
them pushed on through the Cumber- 
land gap to settle in the Blue Grass; 
many of them went still further in 
their search for homes and wealth. 
But up in the Cumberland Plateau 
they left a part of their company. 
We find them there today—a people 
of the eighteenth century, still spin- 
ning wool, still hunting game for 
each day’s meal, still singing ballads. 
In meeting these people we must 
bridge a gap of two centuries and 
come to a sudden realization of the 
difference which a few years of pro- 
gress can make in our lives. Here 
civilization stopped when traffic 
turned from the mountain passes to 
the rivers. The rest of the world 
went on. Railroads took the place 
of river boats, great schools and uni- 
versities sprang up; but in the Ken- 
tucky mountains people knew nothing 
of this. They continued to use their 
creek beds for wagon roads, and the 
little log school houses stood empty. 
—There were no teachers; the chil- 
dren were busy “burry pickin’” in 
the summer, “totin’” corn in the fall. 
In the winter they were snow bound; 


in the spring the creeks left their 
lonesome courses and cut off one hol- 
low from another. The people in the 
Biue Grass forgot them, except at 
election time, or when the report of 
a “killin’” drifted down from the 
hollows. They came to be thought of 
as a lawless people. And because 
they were seldom heard from and 
more seldom seen, the haze which 
distance always lends grew about 
them and developed into a sort of 
romance. Tales were developed of 
their shooting, their moonshine and 
their feuds. 


Perhaps there are too many feuds 
and pistol duels; but Professor Smith 
of Berea College tells us that the 
lawless element is in a minority. And 
contrary to the misconceived idea 
that the causes of crime are inherent, 
he assures us that they are external, 
that they are similar to those factors 
which bring about like results in 
other districts.... Professor Smith 
goes on to say that while isolation 
is not in itself a cause of crime, it 
produces factors which are conducive 
to the violation of laws. The very 
distance which lies between the 
mountaineer and good markets results 
in idleness. He cannot farm to a 
large extent when there is no outlet 
for his products. He can raise his 
small patch of corn and tote it over 
the mountain for a possible forty 
cents a bushel, but there is a better 
way of gaining an income. He can 
convert the corn into moonshine and 
get fifty dollars a bushel for it. Thus 
we have as a result of isolation one 
of the main crimes for which the 
mountaineer is condemned. He spends 
a few days each year tilling and 
sowing his land. The rest of the year 
he is idle. I have seen large orchards 


where countless apples rot on the 
ground simply because, as one old 
woman put it, “you cain’t do nothin’ 
with ’em ’ceptin’ feed ’em to th’ hogs, 
an’ they cain’t ett ’em all.” Why 
spend time pruning trees and tend- 
ing live stock, when three hogs and 
a few trees will suffice the largest 
of families? 


Ignorance, resulting directly from 
isolation, is another evil and ultimate 
producer of crime. Consolidated 
schools are impossible. They seemed 
well nigh impossible to us in the 
lowlands until we solved the problem 
by means of the school bus. This is 
a solution which cannot be applied 
in the mountains. For the few months 
in the year when the schools are 
open the children come, some on 
mules, some in jolt wagons, the major- 
ity on foot. The largest number do 
not come at all. And often when they 
do come, eager for “larnin’,’ there 
is no teacher. Salaries are procur- 
able, but even a large salary is no 
inducement to a teacher from the 
Blue Grass or some other “civilized” 
community, when she must live in a 
mountain cabin and make herself one 
of a family of- twelve or fourteen. 
Only those born and bred in the 
mountains are able and willing to 
stand the inconveniences and hard- 
ships which such a life presents. It 
remains then to select teachers from 
the mountaineers themselves. This 
problem is only beginning to be met. 
Berea College has done much through 
its normal department, but there are 
still regions far isolated from the 
influence of Berea. I visited one 
school house where the teacher said 
“hit” and “tain’t,” and the children 
sucked sugar cane throughout the 
recitation. The teacher was a sweet 
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little girl, smaller even than some 
of the boys under her charge. She 
lived three “hollers’ away, and each 
week-end she left the family where 
she boarded to go home and cook up 
“a batch of food fer pa an’ the boys.” 
One week-end she did not come back. 
The creek had risen. So after a ses- 
sion of three weeks the school was 
closed. 

“JT war hopin’ thet school would 
keep up this time,’ one bony old 
mother complained to me. “Hit’s th’ 
fust time in three years thet tha’s 
been eny school out thisa way, an’ 
Tom here hain’t larned no writin’ 
yet.” 

But a far greater evil than moon- 
shine and ignorance is that of inade- 
quate medical care. Doctors are 
scarce and the lack of roads make 
the few there uncared for. Intermar- 
riage goes on generation after gen- 
eration; delinquency and crime result. 
There is little medical examination 
of school children. They go to school, 
if they go at all, handicapped by 
hookworm, trachoma and other dis- 
eases. They grow up and marry, or 
marry before they grow up, and send 
back to the schools more diseased 
children. There are no visiting nurses 
for these schools. Even community 
nurses are practically unknown in 
most of the mountain regions. Mid- 
wives and “granny” doctors still ad- 
minister to their people. 

But despite the poverty and ignor- 
ance there is much that is inevitable 
among the mountain people. They 
have a certain virility of earlier times, 
a wiriness and vigor that withstands 
even the enormous handicaps of hook- 
worm which in some counties afflicts 
two-thirds of the people. And in spite 
of their lack of a strong constitution 
due to bad housing, liquor and in- 
sufficient food, they have a great 
endurance and muscular strength—a 
sort of intrinsic urge to die standing, 
to live on under what has become 
almost a moral code for the moun- 
taineer, “he must not be trod upon, 
he must be free.” 


The mountaineer is esthetic. There 
is art hidden away in the Kentucky 
hollows. They are rich in music, in 
folk dances and songs. They have 
kept for us something which we lost 
when the steam engine, the telegraph 
and the radio came to hurry on our 
civilization. They have preserved in 
their weaving and quilting quaint old 
English patterns, the Double Bow 
Knot, the Star of Bethlehem, the 
Ostrich Feather,—designs which else- 
where have become a lost art. They 
have kept to themselves their own 
secret of leather working and pottery 
making. 

The mountains are rich in art; but 
it was not this wealth, nor the wealth 
of personality which first attracted 
the lowlander. It was the more ma- 
terial wealth of natural resources. As 
the railroads began to pry their way 
a little further into the mountains, 
as the great rush for industrial 
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power turned men’s interests in all 
directions, this wealth began to leak 
out. Coal and timber resources and, 
later, oil offered themselves to the 
“fureigner.” Shameful exploitation 
began. Hillsides were stripped, coal 
shafts were opened up, drained and 
abandoned. Boom towns sprang up 
and with them all the evils of boom 
towns. Foreigners were imported. 
The railroad brought its gifts of slang, 
chewing gum and the sophisticated 
notion that those who worked with 
their hands are not as fine as those 
who do not. Old men, blinded by the 
glint of a few dollars, sold their farms 
for far less than their value, and 
moved away from the homes of their 
ancestors to the rush of the city. 
The few dollars soon disappeared and 
the city had a new problem. But much 
greater than the problem of the old, 
exploited mountaineers is the problem 
of the mountain youth. Particularly 
those who live in the marginal dis- 
tricts feel the rush of the twentieth 
century and respond to it. They go 
up across the river to Ohio. And Ohio 
even encourages it to some extent. 
Her manufacturers and contractors 
are eager for Kentucky’s ambitious 
youth. But the Kentucky mountaineer 
is not ready for the change. It is not 
easy to bridge a gap of two centuries. 
Imagine taking a little eighteenth 
century shop keeper or farmer from 
his surroundings and planting him 
down in one of our large cities. We 
would expect him to have some dif- 
ficulty in adjusting himself. Think 
how much greater must be the change 
for these mountain people who have 
seen no progress, not even eighteenth 
century progress, for two hundred 
years. The result is that they have 
not adjusted themselves. They have 
become a new problem for industrial 
cities along the Ohio. Over one-third 
of those applying for aid at relief 
bureaus in Cincinnati during nine- 
teen-fifteen and sixteen were from 
the mountains. Hamilton finds it 
such a large problem that she has 
come to designate between Americans 
and Kentuckians when speaking of 
her social work. Dayton, Ironton, 
Portsmouth and other cities in this 
region all find the same problem. 
But the twentieth century, in lay- 
ing bare Kentucky’s hillsides, in ex- 
ploiting her game and fish, and in 
uprooting and scattering her people, 
has found a greater wealth than that 
which first enticed it. It is some- 
thing which is Kentucky’s own, but 
something which the United States 
may well be proud of, as she is proud 
of her other particular arts. And it 
is something which has possibilities 
of becoming as wealth-bearing as any 
of her natural resources. It is the 
art of which we have already spoken. 
It has given to Berea College, Pine 
Mountain School, Oneida Institute 
and other pioneer mountain institu- 
tions the hope of making the moun- 
taineers’ life valuable in itself. Berea 
College is the university of the moun- 
tains. We may take it as an example 
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of what other schools hope to do.— 
For as yet we must rely on private 
institutions for the promotion of 
mountain welfare. Always private 
organizations have blazed the way 
for public, and so it must be here. 
Berea aims to correct Ohio’s problem, 
—to prepare her students not to go 
out into the world but to return to 
those districts from which they came 
and thus carry help back to the moun- 
tains, rather than trouble away from 
them. Berea College is organized in- 
to departments as is any university, 
but most prominent and most worthy 
of the mountain cause is her agricul- 
tural department. It is made up of 
two hundred and fifty or more stu- 
dents of which a large percent of 
graduates return to their home com- 
munities. As a rule they do not enter 
this department until after two terms 
at the college. This is to meet the 
objections of parents who don’t be- 
lieve in “larnin’ farming from books.” 
In this department students come in 
contact with modern agricultural 
methods. A!) boy who has planted 
corn on the same patch of ground all 
his life and who has never got more 
than two quarts a milkin’ from his 
scrawny cow, is taught to reclaim 
soil, to feed stock regularly and to 
breed scientifically. He is taught to 
work out practical problems which 
he will meet when he returns home, 
such as constructing his own pump- 
ing system and building his own out- 
houses. This department is self- sup- 
porting. In one year it received in 
receipts from products and labor 
$50,000. It supplies food for all the 
college halls, and furnishes pigs, 
poultry and sheep to boys’ and girls’ 
agricultural clubs throughout the 
mountain section. Nor are its edu- 
cational benefits limited to the de- 
partment. Farmers of the immediate 
neighborhood benefit by observation, 
and graduates and agents sent out 
from the department carry its mis- 
sion. One agent placed ninety-two 
cream separators in one county in a 
year and thus brought a regular in- 
come to many families from the sale 
of cream. Another brought nine pure- 
bred bulls into his county, and boost- 
ed better live-stock there. In addi- 
tion to instruction this department 
furnishes labor to two hundred stu- 
dents each school year in connection 
with its dairy, farm and poultry 
plant. In this way they earn an edu- 
cation and at the same time receive 
practical training. 


A newer department, but one close- 
ly allied to the agricultural in its 
aims, is the Fireside Industry Depart- 
ment. Here Berea College has its 
Weaving rooms where it furnishes 
instruction in the hope of perma- 
nently reviving one of Kentucky’s 
most unique arts. This department 
not only works from the inside out; 
it works from the outside in. It goes 
out into the surrounding community, 
instructs the women and furnishes 
them an available market for their 
products. What it hopes to do is to 
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arrest the trend which modern manu- 
facturing has started by encouraging 
weaving, wood carving, basketry, 
leather and pottery work. It is an 
attempt to give the mountaineer a 
purpose in living as a mountaineer. 


This college, however, is not limited 
to manual training, although this 
does form so large and important a 
part of its work. She has her book 
“larnin’,” too, her rural social work- 
ers, her clinics and her home visitors. 
She is nearing an ideal towards which 
other Kentucky mountain institutions 
are aiming. She is helping the moun- 
tains to reclaim themselves. It is a 
slow process; but one cannot expect 
to cram two hundred years into one, 
or five, or even ten of our years, 
progressive as they are. 


Jeanne Harris 


BOOK § 


Wide-Eyed Young Germans 


HIESSEN’S Gateway to Life,* 

deajing with a grouv of boys in a 
German gymnasium, has _ puzzled 
the forefront critics. These boys are 
obviously meant by their sponsor to 
represent a hopeful emerging genera- 
tion; they correspond to the young 
intellectuals and rebels in an Ameri- 
can college. So the professional for- 
ward-lookers accepted them, with re- 
marks that make amusing reading, 
while the advance guard critics got 
even with them for a disappointment. 
One blossoming American reviewer 
became exasperated, scolded these fel- 
lows and their author for not read- 
ing their Spengler, and told them to 
become good Americans like the 
hustlers in Berlin, turn objective, 
save their country from debt, and 
thus insure the future of the race, 
ete. Such advice sounds fine until 
you try it on the subject. 


There always seems to be a bar- 
rier in the Germans against the even 
acceptance of American common 
sense, or even French clarity. One 
doubts whether even the go-getters 
in the capital are quite the standard 
product. At any rate, Herr Thiessen 
and his characters, being less than the 
greatest, exhibit German eccentrici- 
ties and traits much more worth 
study than admonition. 


For example, he begins his novel 
not so much as a problem in art 
(though he is skilled and polished) 
as he does with a metaphysical idea. 
The main thesis, which we infer will 
govern the trilogy of which this 
book is one member, is Goethe’s old 
notion of metamorphosis, “Stirb und 
werde,” die and become a new man. 
The sub-thesis for this particular 
book is this notion as applied to 
youth. Youth is the time of “purity 
and freedom.” You just watch these 


*By Frank Thiessen. Knopf. $3.00. 
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youngsters metamorphose away into 
“purity and freedom” and almost out 
again, with great struggles and in- 
sistent self-observation. The surpris- 
ing thing is that such weight does 
not destroy the book, which remains 
readable and highly interesting. 


If one is prepared to sink for the 
while into German attitudes instead 
of applying American standards, 
there are many interesting trait char- 
acteristics which show the diversity 
of nations. 


The first is shared by the charac- 
ters with their author; it is a man- 
ner of religious belief—religious be- 
lief, gentlemen, faith most profound- 
ly held, in this twentieth century, 
faith in a man-centered teleology of 
the world! Dietrich Gray, the pro- 
phet of the group, to whom the others 
turn wide-eyed for explanations of 
what is happening to them, is always 
owlishly ready with some variation 
on the metamorphosis theme. It is 
the wisdom of the Fathers. Great are 
the German prophets; their names 
are Goethe and Schiller and Nietzsche. 
(With all the minor host.) 

Then there is the surprising, even 
astounding attitude toward woman- 
kind. At one end of the carefully 
selected scale of girls and women in 
the story is Helga Simoni, a sophisti- 
cated vampire, at the other a sassy 
street girl, and in between various 
shades of soft or lustful or voluptuous 
attraction, but there is no indepen- 
dent, attractive feminine vigor. The 
girls are measured according to 
greater or less ability to follow 
(never lead) the boys’ intellectual 
flights on such things as the “grand 
diagonal of life.’ There are rich 
passages in which the boys express 
their need of immolation in a pure, 
naive maiden of the people, or when 
they debate whether it is their duty 
to educate the girls to their own 
level. One comes up with a jerk to 
find that the author was hardly con- 
scious of adolescent irony! Again, 
the feminine individuals serve as sym- 
bols of fecundity and motherhood. 
Companions? Persons? No. 

So there are intensely feeling pas- 
sages on the dreadful betwixt-and- 
between, inquisitive, heaven-and-hell- 
storming puppy love or lust of youth, 
but one decently cool-headed Ameri- 
can girl would wreck the show—and 
be written down by the Germans as 
“no woman.” 


(Here one must set down a dis- 
gusting cowardice of the author. Like 
Percy Marks, he leads his favorites 
elaborately to the very mouth of 
temptation, but rescues them as tech- 
nical he-virgins. Such wilfulness 
must be called an individual and not 
a typical mannerism.) 

German school and German parents 
add further peculiarities. So 
thoroughly are the most consciously 
emancipated youngsters indoctrinated 
despite themselves with German 
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school-idealism, based on _ endless 
scholarship, that they cannot even go 
for a swim without calling in the 
Greeks. They properly abhor Dry-as- 
Dust (there are delightful passages 
on advanced pedagogy), but have no 
use for anything so practical as re- 
form. 

Vocations are not mentioned. There 
is only the bolt of one business man’s 
son to the country, for general pur- 
poses of experiencing life, and some 
sort of boy scout leading business, 
but I don’t know what anyone meant 
to become. 

Ambition is as of a book-made 
Alexander, not as of the super-sales- 
man; business enters the story only 
through the petty tyrant or the 
greasy bourgeoisie. That the best 
German talents are today leaving the 
state, the great Staat, for business, 
has not yet penetrated here. Parents, 
again, are not the American free and 
easy, helpless sort: there are no 
emancipating automobiles in Annen- 
stadt, the little country town, while 
mystical Kantian and Hegelian ideas 
of authority give fathers both the rod 
and the will for its use. 


Altogether, with great thorough- 
ness, Thiessen has put together anew 
the big-eyed, absurd young German 
world. It would do no good to talk 
to him about anachronism. It is bet- 
ter to thoroughly enjoy it. Even in 
trying to approximate the modern 
world as we see it, the Germans 
would produce caricature in a dreamy, 
thorough fashion. 

When you stop to think of it, every 
German seems congenitally ridiculous, 
and he goes his absurd way, what- 
ever you say or do, because he can- 
not help it and he likes it. Even ra- 
tional motives he carries to the point 
of caricature, witness the pathetic 
swagger of his past imperialism! 
Goethe himself was an admirable 
bureaucrat with ridiculously senti- 
mental love affairs; Nietzsche a fan- 
atic inverted moralist; Luther a 
thorough-going barbarian and nuis- 
sance who roused great loyalty; the 
romantics in Germany produced 
Welt-Schmerz. There remains, un- 
absurd, their music, and the lovable 
presence of such practicality defying 
heroism. After all, much thinking 
might be done about the fact that the 
American “golden day” was largely 
made in such a Germany. 


Douglas P. Haskell 
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Sociological Quartette 


HE recent months have witnessed 

a considerable flood of books so- 
ciological and near-sociological. These 
works are not, on the whole, profound 
treatises on various aspects of social 
science, but are largely textbooks 
prepared to catch the college trade. 
Thus, the sociologist is joining in the 
omnipresent trend in psychology, his- 
tory, economics, and political science 
to turn out ever more and more text- 
books. And the publishers are doing 
their part to stimulate the weary and 
underpaid professors to produce ever 
more and more pedagogical best sel- 
lers. Out of the intense economic 
competition, however, there may 
emerge a series of texts in the social 
sciences which will serve as a basis 
for more adequate instruction. There 
may be a kind of survival of the fit- 
test in textbooks although one is 
sometimes suspicious that good ad- 
vertising and the existence of friends 
in prominent places affect, somewhat, 
the choice and “survival value” of 
the fledglings which come from the 
intellectual nesting grounds behind 
library and office doors in our great 
colleges and universities. 


And what of this massive book* of 
nearly one thousand pages, to say 
nothing of its fraternal twin, the 
book of readings to accompany it, 
which the reviewer has not seen? 

The volume is divided into four 
major parts: “The Evolution of the 
Great Society,” “The Forces Shaping 
Society,” “Social Organization” and 
finally “Sociology Applied to Social 
Problems.” The range of the book 
is enormous, reaching from pre-his- 
tory through the whole scope of 
ancient, medieval and modern periods 
to a discussion of geographical, psy- 
chological, cultural forces shaping 
society and closing with a treatment 
of social organization and a very 
serious consideration of some of our 
major social problems. 


The first grand division of this 
book by Professor Barnes traces in 
his rapid-fire, incisive and, at times, 
caustic style the rise of modern civili- 
zation from its Euro-Asiatic-African 
backgrounds. The sage of Northamp- 
ton does not hesitate to lay on the 
cudgels in regard to the biblical story 
of early man’s history, nor to trace 
in bold and certain strokes the rise 
of our modern capitalistic-industrial 
order. There is little or no attention 
to dates, treaties, changes in political 
boundaries and other conventional 
stuff of history texts, but rather a 
sweeping view of what is often called 
culture history. 


The second book takes up the forces 
shaping society, beginning with a 


*AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY: 
A Behavioristic Study of American 
Society. By Jerome Davis and Harry 
Elmer Barnes with the collaboration 
of L. L. Bernard, S. Eldridge, F. H. 
Hankins, E. Huntington, M. M. Wil- 
ley. D. C. Heath & Company. 1927. 
Pp. 926. $65.00. 
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section by Professor Huntington who 
traces the influences of the soil, the 
topography, and the climate on social 
life. He also deals with the impor- 
tance for modern man of the extrac- 
tion of metals, and with the contrasts 
between urban and rural districts. 
His correlations are always interest- 
ing, although sometimes too com- 
pletely plausible to be satisfying to 
the critical eye. And his easy accept- 
ance of the theory of biological dif- 
ferences in relation to matters of 
climate, health and soil exploitation 
is unfortunate. 

In the second section of Book II, 
in a setting of biological evolution, 
Professor Hankins traces the effects 
of heredity and related phenomena 
on society. He discusses, in partic- 
ular, fecundity and fertility in man, 
natural selection and heredity in 
human society, and the origin and 
social significance of the various 
races. 

The third section of Book II by 
Professor Bernard handles the psy- 
chological foundations of society 
dealing with materials largely from 
the angle of environment, especially 
psycho-social milieu, and from the 
angle of group life as it affects at- 
titudes. He also discusses social con- 
trol, leadership and propaganda. 

The last section of Book II by 
Professor Willey treats of society 
and its cultural heritage. Following 
the standpoint of the Boas school of 
historical ethnology, he traces through 
the meaning of such concepts as cul- 
ture trait, culture pattern, culture 
area, diffusion, invention and cultural 
lag. 

Professor Eldridge deals with so- 
cial organization in the third major 
division of the volume. He discusses 
the processes of group control and 
problems of social organization from 
the family ‘to vocational, political, 
religious and other group formation. 

Book IV presents some phases of 
applied sociology. Professor Davis 
takes hold of his field with his usual 
vigor. The American home, health, 
recreation, poverty, crime, race con- 
flict and the modern economic order 
are all handled in dynamic fashion. 
The author has little or no doubt in 
many of these questions. Our only 
difficulty seems to be that we have 
not applied the great panaceas of 
science, education and universal op- 
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portunity to their solution. As to the 
economic order the author is a little 
more cautious, but is bold enough to 
“talk out in meetin’,” as it were, 
and indicate some of the difficulties 
of securing socialized control of 
wealth-getting under the profit 
motives system. 

What may one say about a book 
so wide and diverse in scope and 
content? The reviewer puts down his 
impressions in a somewhat schematic 
order as follows: 

(1) The volume is called, in the 
subtitle, “A Behavioristic Study of 
American Society” although in view 
of its contents one wonders just why. 
In the first instance the reviewer 
does not know what behaviorism ap- 
plied to social studies is. And cer- 
tainly aside from certain sections of 
Barnes’ chapters VII and VIII, of 
Huntington’s division, a portion of 
Hankins’ chapter VI, some scattered 
parts of Eldridge and the bulk of the 
final book, there is no particular ap- 
plication to American society what- 
soever. Are Huntington and Davis, 
actually, the only two writers who 
ever saw the sub-title before they 
wrote, or was the phrase added as 
an after-thought, perhaps by the pub- 
lisher? 

(2) Considering the fact that no 
six sociologists and one geographer 
could be found in close agreement, 
on the whole the authors have kept 
within their own territory. It could 
not be expected that men of parti- 
cular professional biases like Hun- 
tington in geography and Hankins 
with his biological emphasis in sociol- 
ogy would quite hit it off with such 
environmental optimists as Barnes, 
Bernard, Willey and Davis. Perhaps, 
Eldridge is the one of the seven who 
holds a more moderate ground. At 
any rate, it is impossible that some 
disagreements should not emerge, un- 
less the editors were to suppress 
completely the standpoint of the col- 
laborators. Thus Hankins is certain 
of racial differences (pp. 387,388, etc.) 
while Willey (p. 585) is definitely 
very cautious when he states that 
“the evidence upon which the idea 
of racial inferiority of certain groups 
has been based is by no means con- 
clusive,” while Davis (p. 840) has no 
doubts on the matter, for he remarks: 
“Recently we have done a good deal 
of psychologic testing, and some 
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scientists say that the results have 
proved the innate biological super- 
iority of the white race. As a mat- 
ter of fact, nothing of the sort has 
been proved.” Do Professors Han- 
kins and Huntington classify with 
the “some scientists?” 

Aside from divergence in this field 
there is some overlapping. Both Ber- 
nard and Eldridge discuss leadership 
and propaganda. And in regard to 
the latter term, Bernard uses it 
largely in the sense of a misleading 
propagation of ideas. He says it is 
usually thought of as “the working 
up of a sentiment for a movement 
or objective which will not command 
support on its own merits” (p. 486), 
while Eldridge writes: “Propaganda 
varies in character from downright 
lying to a really adequate presenta- 
tion of the evidence for and against 
the proposals advocated” (p. 616). 
Moreover, Eldridge’s last two chap- 
ters on problems of social organiza- 
tion might well go into the final 
division of the book, under the aegis 
of application of sociology. 

(3) And finally the reviewer is in 
doubt as to the place where this book 
is to be used. Perhaps it is for orien- 
tation courses in social science, since 
it covers materials of such a wide 
scope: beginning with history and 
ending with economic problems, but 
for many reasons it appears too ex- 
tensive for simpler orientation pur- 
poses and far too sketchy to replace 
more adequate texts in history, geog- 
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raphy, social psychology, general so- 
ciology and social problems. 

However, aside from these minor 
criticisms, the authors are to be con- 
gratulated for a good piece of work. 
As Davis remarks there is a growing 
feeling that comprehensive works in 
sociology, at least, are best to be pre- 
sented by a number of people work- 
ing conjointly. Certainly the men who 
contribute to this book bring distinc- 
tive contributions of their own re- 
search to bear on the subject. And 
yet the reviewer wonders if for peda- 
gogical purposes a presentation by 
one man of materials from a wide 
range of fields, given in summary 
and interpretative form, may not 
still have a place in our teaching. It 
is a hard question. Certainly let us 
hope that the wide range of readings 
in the source book to accompany this 
text will give the student, in turn, 
adequate contact with a body of first 
hand materials on which the present 
volume in a sense is itself con- 
structed. 


Kimball Young 
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ments his marines were extending the 
domain of human freedom for capital- 
istic enterprise by killing off the Nica- 
raguan patriots. When the last patriot 
is bombed into a better world or else 
driven into Honduras we may expect 
the plowshares of our bankers to bite 
deep into the rich Nicaraguan soil for 
their own benefit. Through the cen- 
turies that divine Providence who 
watches over slave ships and banana 
boats has stayed on the job. 
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Organizations That Will Help The Inquiring Student 


FREE SPEECH IN ALL ITS PHASES 
Write 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION—Opposes 
military training by the War Department in civilian col- 
leges, including compulsory training, and training in high 
schools. Literature sent on request. Address 387 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—Promotes a 
better understanding of problems of democracy in industry 
through its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Executive Direc- 
tors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman Thomas, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


THE YOUTH SECTION OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF REC- 
ONCILIATION is a group of young men and women who 
sincerely believe that the spirit of love seen in Jesus of 
Nazareth can work through and change all social relations, 
industry, politics and international life. War may continue 
to darken the world and endanger all that is good. They 
ean take no part in it. For further information write: 
Youth Section, F. O. R., 386 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—1417 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, furnishes information and speak- 
ers on “P. R.”, the new method of election used in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Ireland, etc., which is designed to make 
popular government a reality. 


THE METHODIST FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
—150 Fifth Avenue, New York. Its basic task “the secur- 
ing of a Christian Social Order—trying to find out what it 
means and how it may be realized.” Harry F. Ward and 
Winifred L. Chappell, Secretaries. Speakers supplied with- 
out charge, except traveling expensese and entertainment. 


PREVENTION OF WAR LITERATURE—Apply to the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, DBD. C. 


ETHICAL SOCIETIES. PUBLIC SUNDAY MEETINGS AT 
11 A. M., with Live Addresses on Moral Issues of the Day. 
No dogma; no religious test for fellowship. Boston: Reper- 
tory Hall. Brooklyn: Academy of Music. Chicago: Stude- 
baker Theatre. New York: Meeting House, Central Park 
West and 64th Street. Philadelphia: Academy of Music. 
St. Louis: Sheldon Memorial, 3648 Washington Boulevard. 
Students specially welcome. GIVE YOUR LIFE A MORAL 
P POSE! Information and specimen of our magazine, 
THE STANDARD, from American Ethical Union, 2 W. 64th 
Street, New York. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—A co- 
operative EDUCATIONAL AGENCY for the promotion of 
ADULT EDUCATION among INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 476 
West 24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, Jr., Sec’y. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM—U. S. Headquarters, 522 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. An International Organization with 25 
National Sections pursuing a common program to end war 
through world organization for social, political and eco- 
nomic cooperation. International President, Jane Addams; 
National Chairman, Hannah Clothier Hull; Executive Secre- 
tary, Dorothy Detzer. 


YOUNG POALE ZION, 32 Union Square, N. Y. C., organizes 
the liberal elements in American Jewish Youth on behalf 
of pro-labor policies and creates a sympathetic understand- 
ing in America for the Jewish nationalist socialist movement 
in Palestine. Official publication, “YUGNT”. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Improves child 

labor legislation; conducts investigation in local communi- 

ties; advises on administration; furnishes information. 

Supplies leaflets, posters and plays for free distribution and 

reasonably pric pamphlets on various aspects of child 
bor. 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, a nation-wide, non- 
partisan organization for arousing in American citizens an 
intelligent and influential interest in their government. 
New Voters’ Units in colleges and normal schools. New 
York office: 821 Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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INSTEAD OF RELIGION, read THE TRUTH SEEKER, Na- 
tional Freethought Weekly. Subscription, 3 months, $1. 
Sample free. All rationalist, scientific, and progressive 
books. Send for catalog. 49 Vesey Street, New York. 


THE NATION—A weekly review of significant news. Prints 
more college news than any other political weekly. Con- 
tains distinguished literary reviews and dramatic criticism. 
$5.00 per year. $2.50 for six months. Special class rates on 
request. 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


LABOR AGE, The National Monthly, presents the answer 
to the challenge of Reaction, and stimulates the workers 
to fight against the fraud and fakery of the Newer Capi- 
talism. Trial 6-monthly subscription, $1. 3 West 16th 
Street, New York City. 


NEW MASSES—A radical monthly of arts and letters. 
Published by a group of some of the most brilliant writers 
and artists in America, One of its purposes is to reveal the 
talented work of unknown young writers and artists, $2 a 
year; special 5 months trial subscriptions to students $1. 
389 Union Square, New York City. 


THE NEW LEADER. A Journal of Constructive Radical- 
ism, Labor Journalism with a Standard, Clean of Mencken- 
ism, Dilettantism and other Forms of Uplift. Norman Thomas 
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7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 

847 Madison Avenue, New York 
News, Reviews, Articles, Forums on matters of concern to 
the Student Christian Movement. Monthly, October to 
June. Single subscriptions, $1.25; in clubs of five, $1. 


THE RAND SCHOOL of SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 Easy 15TH Street Arconauin 3094 
HENDRIK VAN LOON 


“THE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHERS” 
Thursdays, 8:30 P. M., Feb. 2—Feb. 16 


CLEMENT WOOD 


“MARK TWAIN AND HIS AMERICA” 
Saturday, 2 P. M., Feb. 11 


JOAN LONDON (Daughter of Jack London) 
“THE LAST OF THE FRONTIER WRITERS” 
Saturday, 2 P. M., Feb. 18 


(Continued from page 8) 
wishes to admonish them that the spirit of youth is 
sometimes misguided in its seeking or in being led into 
what the Court would call too liberal an interpretation 
of liberty under the Constitution of the United States.” 
George Brooks 
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Ten Years Out of College 


Despite the fact that it is published primarily for college students and in a large part by them, THE New 
SrupENT is read with profit by many matriculants in the great post-collegiate university that knows no de- 
grees, credits, etc. In aiming to engage the interest of thoughtful students THe New SrupEnt cannot, 
and does not, fail to attract a reading public in the outside world, a growing public interested in higher 
education not as a four-year discipline but as a continuously unfolding process throughout a lifetime. 
S. W. C., for instance, writes to say, 


“Yow re putting out a damn fine little paper. Though out of school ten years, I think the 
topics you discuss pertinent and your general point of view humane and civilized.” 


One Year Out of College 


It takes a long time to become disillusioned about college, to learn the futility of grades, college chauvinism, 
fraternity fellowship and the like. Usually the scales fall off during the junior or senior years, and the 
disillusioned one sees the futility of the academic rigmarole too late to profit by his experience. E. D. C., 
Bucknell ’26, welcomes THE New Srupent thus: 


“I wasn’t much in sympathy with you fellows when I was im college. I guess it took me 
a long time to get disillusioned. Now I can see a little better and, believe me, you are 
working on the right track.” 


Just Before College 


Whereas colleges were previously chosen because of football records, the chary young high school graduate is 
now asking about the quality of teaching. He naturally turns to THe New Srupenr for information, as 
the following letter indicates: 


Sirs: I have been a subscriber of Tue New Stupent for the last few months and hope 
to continue to be so for quite a while. Though a high school student, I have been seriously 
interested in college and university affairs and did not have so clear an opportunity of 
acquiring information on the Great American Institutions until I was fortunate enough to 
come across your paper. 


I have now taken the liberty of writing you upon a personal matter which has placed 
me in quite a quandary because of contradicting opinions offered me by divers cognoscenti 
on universities. The matter is my intended entrance to a university this September. It ts 
upon this I request your advice. 


I am a liberal and presume to be of a mild serious form of intellectual. I desire to 
spend my four years at an Arts course “in seeking after truth” and not in rah-rah-ing football 
teams nor on the other hand grinding for a Phi Beta Kappa emblem. Yours, etc., C. D. B. 


THEREFORE, be you young or old, in college, just out, or long past college 
days, you’ll find substantial material every week in the columns of The New 
Student. Furthermore, you’ll find it nowhere else. 


Subscribe this minute for yourself, your roommate, your son, your father, 
your professor, or any one of those thousands of men and women whose 
education is never quite complete. 
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[ll be with you for at least the next 


Subscription $1.50 a year in U. S.; $1.00 for six months; 
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